sending a message to Grey at the Foreign Office urging that the
British Consulate in Paris be reopened, as it consequently was in
a few days. Investigation confirmed all the rumours about the
medical breakdown. ''There was a shortage of everything/5
Spender wrote, "doctors, nurses, ambulances, hospital equipment/*
A visit to the Aisne revealed a complete absence of hospital trains
for bringing the wounded from the front, casualties being carried
in fourgons (freight-cars) roughly and most inadequately adapted
for the immediate need. There were no base-hospitals, the intention
having been to have all the wounded, however serious their con-
dition, evacuated direct to England.

After a conference in Paris with some of the army medical
authorities (acting, of course, unofficially)  Spender drew up a
memorandum setting out proposals for reform and sent it at once
to Grey, his personal relations with the Foreign Secretary making
that the most effective way of approach to the Cabinet.   On the
day of his return to London he met Grey and Haldane (then Lord
Chancellor, but with his interest in army affairs as keen as ever)
at Haldane's house.   Wheels were set moving, and Spender in-
dicated discreetly but plainly that if they were not kept moving
he would have a sensational story to tell in the Westminster.  Kit-
chener was, of course, the decisive factor.  He was convinced, and
the immediate result was the recall to his original post of Sir Alfred
Keogh, the former Director of Army Medical Services, who had
retired in 1910. The wheels therefore did move.  Keogh was given
the powers he needed, and all the reforms Spender had declared
necessary were carried out. His activities had one odd sequel. One
of the minor nuisances of the war was the congregation at Boulogne
of a bevy of society ladies who, on the plea of entertaining the
troops, were adequately entertaining themselves and occupying
accommodation badly needed for relatives of the wounded and
others, the general result being to impede the medical authorities
considerably.   Nothing was more calculated to anger Kitchener,
and he decided a little sardonically that since this man Spender had
chosen to concern himself with such things he should be called on
to go over and purge Boulogne.  And so it had to be. The orders
Spender took were that all ladies without Red Cross qualifications
or specially assigned duties should be summarily despatched home,
He delivered his message, and before the reactions became publicly
manifest escaped to the comparative tranquillity of the front
That was not Spender's only association with medical break-
downs.   When the Dardanelles campaign opened the same com-